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To know the cause why music was ordained 4 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, ia) 
After his studies or his usual pain ? } 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, i 
And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. i 
TAMING OF THE SHREW. i 
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Mr. Barnertt’s new opera, postponed or put aside at Drury Lane theatre on i 
account of some objections of the Prima Donna, reminds us, from the like acci- 
dents being of late not infrequent, that the English lyric stage is able to exhibit i 
no truer sign of its utter destitution of the higher order of talent. Disasters of 
this kind do not occur when the artiste possesses versatility, self-confidence, and 
an obliging disposition ;—but there is no end, and there will be no end to them 
while dramatic singing and impersonation constitute a profession for young ladies 
who have no original or natural bias towards it, and whose success being beyond 
their expectations, and possibly their deserts, begets in them a timid apprehension 
of novelty, A very honest mistrust of themselves is frequently at the root of 
what we call the caprice of actresses ; in the instance to which we at present refer 
it has certainly been so, 

It would seem as though nothing were more to be coveted in a life so monotous 
as that of the stage than variety ;—we may see this in the eagerness with which 
performers of genius throw themselves into parts out of their usual walk. How 
Malibran rioted in the withered old aunt Fidalma in [1 Matrimonio segreto! 
With what prodigality and boldness she put her sweet face into wrinkles, and 
turned round upon the pit a back so square and antique, that ancient maiden was 
read in every angle of it! For an actress to dare thus to fly in the face of the 
whole world’s romantic prepossessions—to show herself at this disadvantage before t 
people who hung upon every tone and gesture, and associated something of the f 
goddess with both—and, what is more, in this disguise to gain new admirers, i 
argued a dramatic power that could not but succeed in whatever it attempted, On ¢ 
the stage, as indeed elsewhere, genius never betrays her children. They may do 
what they will ;—into whatever of unprecedented or eccentric the impulse of the 
moment may lead them, they have a presiding tact, a restraining sense of pro~ 
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priety, which, in the midst of the utmost desire to carry pleasure to its last pitch, 
ever preserves them within the boundary of the agreeabie. 

The Italian stage of late years has exhibited this in many remarkable instances, 
and particularly in the case of its most celebrated female ornaments. We have 
seen mind triumphant over matter, and genius uncontrolled by accident. The 
energy of situation even rendered the very undisguisable womanhood of Pasta 
unobserved in Otello. Her fine declamation and her truth of feeling, absorbed the 
audience, and they did not trouble themselves to think how many degrees beyond 
the standard measurement of stage lovers and heroes her figure might happen to 
be. This kind of excellence especially distinguishes foreigners; and though we 
take a certain degree of histrionic talent to be like that for musie and dancing, 
peculiar to the sex, and in a measure partaken of by the whole of them, the pro- 
ductions of southern and of northern climes in this respect are as distinct as their 
indigenous fruits. 

We do not suppose the unquestioned superiority in dramatic singing, which 
belongs to the Italian stage, to be the mere result of climate, or animal spirits. 
The self-education of the performer, courage acquired by experience and embol- 
dened by favour, has much to do with it. English stage singers, on the contrary 
are for the most part directed to their profession by circumstances unconnected 
with the manifestation of any early talent—by pure will or accident. They become 
pupils—not of their own observation or feeling, but of teachers who do every thing 
for them, and send them on the stage as devoid of originality as we generally 
witness them. One master teaches the novice how she is to embellish her song, 
another how she is to repeat her speech, another how she is to manage her dress, 
and the looking-glass does the rest. Applause naturally attends a pretty girl who 
has a tolerable voice ; she acquires theatrical partisans if not lovers. Having had 
some success in a slight range of romantic characters, she takes it into her head 
that nothing else will become her. The music, the situation, the costume, what 
not, must all conspire to render our heroine as sweetly interesting as she desires to 
be—or woe be to the author and composer. The end of all this is, that, without 
perceiving it, she is in a dozen representations repeating only her own mono- 
tonous self. 

We design these remarks to have a general application to our native opera, both 
as it regards its male and female performers. Composers are obliged to restrain 
the free course of their ideas—to curb their inclinations to originality on prudential 
considerations of the possible or probable—and that they may compose with any 
chance of their music being well done, to write for their singers as much in the 
manner that they have before been written for as possible. It is this slavish 
dependence on performers that has chiefly helped to keep our native productions 
destitute of character. If Henry Phillips must everlastingly be some scowling 
Italian Count, or beetle-browed bandit—if Templeton must eternally captivate the 
gods by warbling love-songs in his voce di petto, dressed in a cloak, with a velvet 
cap and ostrich feathers—if Bedford is never to be any thing else than a fat monk, 
and to use his bass only in the De profundis of a solemn convent scene—if Miss 
Shirreff and Miss Romer resolve to be pensive, interesting creatures for the rest of 
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their lives, and will never more sing or say any thing but what is of the most 
exquisitely coloured sentimentality,—adieu to the occupation of composers, for all 
this has been heard and seen over and over. We are sick of moonlight, lakes, 
cascades, mountains, and castles; our emotions at a Swiss dress, a picturesque 
apron, a neat silk stocking, &c. are not of any uncommon kind: we know all these 
sights and the sounds that accompany them. We know that a serious opera at 
Drury Lane is a very serious affair. 

Our lyric stage stands in need of reform, which composers would willingly take 
in hand, but so unversatile and incompetent are the singers, that the first effort 
which is made in this way is pronounced by them impossible. 





CLIQUERY. 

Our readers will probably have guessed what we alluded to the week before 
last, in our article on “ Sectarianism in Music,” when, having discussed the prin- 
ciple which divides musical society into parties and sects opposed to one another 
on points of taste, we remarked in conclusion, “ But there is another sort of Sec- 
tarianism in Music at which there is no laughing.” We need hardly say, per- 
haps, that we alluded to that division in our musical affairs which takes place in 
the profession, and which divides that profession into sects and parties opposed to 
one another on points of interest. 

If the musical public wil/ misapply the means of enjoyment placed at its dis- 
posal, if it choose to foster exclusive tastes, and through prejudice, contented 
ignorance, or some other similar cause, suffer itself to remain, or become, unqua- 
lified for the reception of a vast deal of available delight—this is, obviously, a mere 
case of folly ; and as such, we can afford to “ laugh at it.” But when the same 
effects are exhibited as the results of a worldly spirit, and the operation of self- 
interested motives animating the profession itself, ridicule is swallowed up in dis- 
gust ; we cannot see the pure sources of musical pleasure stopped up or spoiled to 
the taste, by the vulgar struggles of professional cliques for exclusive pay and pa- 
tronage, without indignation ; and we are apt, especially to resent the fraud, which 
seeks to pass off for an affair of taste and sentiment, and to dress up in the forms of 
criticism, that which proves, on better acquaintance, to be a mere lowlived scramble 

Sor pudding. 

This second sort of Sectarianism in music has been called by the expressive name 
of “ Cliquery”—a name with which we are so well satisfied that we shall adopt it 
once for all, to describe what we conceive to be the particular bane and curse of 
the musical profession. We propose to ring the changes on this word until we 
succeed in communicating to our readers the same disgust for the thing which we 
ourselves entertain, and which we know to be the feeling now universally inspiring 
the friends of musical reform. 

Cliquery (from the French clique) hasa nice resemblance in sound to quackery, 
mockery, and trickery, very well calculated to impress it on the memory of the 
learner, Cliquery is a refuge for the destitute of genius ; its hospitable doors are 
open day and night to the mean in talent and the poor in spirit. By cliquery, those 
musicians who cannot stand alone contrive to stand together. C/iquery giveth 
fame— 

Those now are known who ne’er were known before. 


Cliquery imparteth pudding; the awkwardest of the awkward squad can 
manage to clutch something in a general forage. Cliquery consoleth a man ; for, 
to say nothing of the sufficing consolations already adduced—fame and pudding 
—it.is a wonderful sustainment of the spirits to find yourself surrounded an 
supported by persons pledged to overlook your incapacity, and to administer to 
conceit ; and no slight advantage to be associated with other professors, who, 

ing as dull as yourself, may keep your meanest performances in countenance. 
Cliquery begetteth power ; for there is “ strength in union.” CViquery is a cloak 
for ignorance, and a retreat for shame, Cliquery is the alma mater of quacks 
and charlatans. Cliquery is the nucleus of mediocrity and dulness. Cliquery is 
the holy alliance of music, sworn to put down independence and exterminate 
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genius, Cliquery is a joint stock bank, on the fictitious capital and no responsi- 
bility system. Cliquery is a rotten borough, which sends forth to the world false 
representatives of the musical genius of the country, to the exclusion of the elect 
of nature. Cliquery is the citadel of professional corruption, and the last resort of 
illiberality, selfishness, and intolerance. Finally, cliquery is a round game, in 
which professional men play into each other's hands, according to ingenious rules 
made and provided, and the result of all is, that the public are completely and 
effectually choused. 

That it should become our duty to be the Hoyle of such a game, to expound its 
odd tricks and teach the mystery of its cut and shuffle, we neither in any degree 
rejoice, nor altogether lament, Until its rules shall be well understood and prac- 
tically illustrated, there is no chance of the public being the winner at it, which, 
however, is what we desire to see. 

The commonest species of cliquery is that which unites in one scheme of co- 
operation for worldly purposes, certain professional functionaries, whose relative 
circumstances and condition may chance to afford the desired facilities for mutual 
service. A particular composer, a particular performer, a particular teacher, a 
particular “ arranger,” a particular shop, and even a particular critic, are found by 
some chance observer to be in an extraordinary and mysterious state of ‘* commu- 
nication,” (as the animal magnetisers say) ; to be bound together, as it were, by 
some invisible electric chain. He perceives that they all vibrate more or less in 
unison, sympathetic souls!—that the same circumstances affect them all in the 
same way, according to proportion. The performance which the mighty critic 
vouchsafes to applaud, calls forth the humbler tribute of the arranger, which is 
answered by a smile of approval from the shop. But, again, if any thing shall 
have vexed the shop, you shall presently see that the arranger is much deranged 
by it, and anon you shall hear the critic storm. 

Then the observer notes the singular unanimity in which all six of them appear 
to be in regard to one another. The composer considers the performer the very 
best performer it ever was his good fortune to hear. It is the opinion of the per- 
former that a finer composer than the composer never existed. ‘The shop has no 
hesitation in saying that the teacher is the most experienced teacher that has, at 
any time, come under its notice. The teacher regards the shop as the very pink 
of shops, and recoils from the idea of purchasing music any where else. The 
critic does not scruple to call the arranger the most masterly arranger of the day. 
The arranger does not hesitate to describe the critic as the profoundest, most 
impartial, and discerning critic that ever swayed the destinies of a great periodical 
journal. 

The next result of our friend’s observation is the discovery of the interesting mat- 
ter of fact, that whatever the composer composes the arranger arranges, whatever the 
arranger arranges the performer performs, the teacher teaches, the shop sells, and the 
critic applauds. The affair might be represented after the manner of ‘‘ The house 
that Jack built.” This is the music that the shop sold; this is the composer that com- 
posed the music that the shop sold ; this is the arranger that arranged for the com- 
poser that composed the music that the shop sold ; this is the performer that per- 
formed the arrangement of the arranger that arranged for the composer that 
composed the music that the shop sold; this is the critic that praised the per- 
former that performed the arrangement of the arranger that arranged for the com- 
poser that composed the music that the shop sold. We should be sorry, gentle 
reader, to add you to the song ; but, in all fairness, we ought to go on—this is the 
public that was gulled by the critic that praised the performer, &c. &c. 

All this is ridiculous enough. On pushing the investigation further, however, 
we fear that our first notion will be verified, and that it will be found that ‘ ridi- 
cule is swallowed up in disgust.” 

It will be our object, nevertheless, in this magazine—on subjects of abuse, as on 
any other subjects of discussion—to preserve as much good-humour as circum- 
stances will allow ; and whenever disagreeable truths can be told agreeably, or as 
well enforced by a laugh at by hard words, we shall always prefer “ ridentem 
dicere verum.” Fortunately, all truths are not disagreeable ; and, as long as 
music is music, there will necessarily remain topics for gratulation and thanks- 
giving, whatever evils the art or the profession may present, to excite regret, or 
demand exposure. 
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ITINERANT CONCERT SPECULATORS. 


Lovers of music as we are, we think of music without repose, without some in- 
terval of rest and relaxation, with perfect horror. To be at operas and concerts, 
and oratorios and festivals, and quartet parties, from the Ist January to the 3ist 
of December, may not overpower the mechanical musician who exercises his art 
as a trade, but it is death to the spirit of enjoyment. The power of hearing good 
music without attending to it, can only be exercised by very phlegmatic and frigid 
natures ; to those who are possessed of an enthusiastic temperament and lively 
feelings—the pleasures of music (all that sweet intoxication the ears drink in, 
which first riots with and then exhausts the animal spirits) demand repose as 
much as the most vigorous bodily labour. 

In consideration of our human frailty, which will not bear to be perpetuall 
exalted into the regions of ecstacy—the fashionable world, and the enjoying sam | 
which together contain all poets, artists, critics, and people of taste, agree during 
certain months to unfatigue themselves by the sea-side, or other country solitudes ; 
and thus when, according to Lord Byron, the tumult has “ dwindled to a calm,” 
they are enabled by absence, and a proper economy of their powers, to return to 
the attack on pleasure, and dissipate anew with great gusto. With this estimate 
of the necessary relaxation to the musical mind, the power of those who are 
enabled in nautical phrase, “ keep all on,” to rush down to watering places with 
the fiddle hardly cool from the last symphony at the opera, and to engage afresh, 
in all the trouble of concert-giving, with a troop of second-rate artists, plastering 
the walls with placards artfully made out, full of the mysteries of large and small 
type, that persuade the country people if they have any loose cash, there is some- 
thing very fine to be heard for it ; to do all this in sight of the quiet sea beach, 
where people go to forget concerts, to read, and to be luxuriously indolent, shows 
the activity and insensibility of the tradesman artist. A performer of this sort is 
not to be reckoned as anything better than a bagsman ;* when he is playing a con- 
certo he is not exciting the feelings, not moving the affections—he is doing 
business, The whole routine of country concerts is not to be considered as making 
music, but as travelling in the music trade. 

For it is to be observed of these itinerant speculations, that they are always 
undertaken by those who have the greatest share in the profits and engagements 
of the London season. The inferior parts, that is to say, all but the one great 
name expected to attract, being supported by obscure second-rate performers, the 
posting bills are full of egregious puffs. Thus we hear of “ the celebrated tenor,” 
“ the extraordinary soprano,” whose talent nobody on earth ever heard of before. 
The music perforined is generally the refuse of the metropolitan concerts, and 
having none of the advantages of an orchestra, we may readily imagine gives the 
country people a lively notion of the exquisiteness of the original. Then the con- 
certo playing, ye gods! What shakes, capriccios, Paganinisms, and ¢ours de force 
of all kinds, are ventured a hundred miles from Hanover-square and its critics ! 

We are glad to observe that such concerts as these are declining in interest in 
the country, which is a proof that good taste is gaining ground. The following 
letter shows a proper estimate of such undertakings. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LEICESTER JOURNAL. 


Sir,— Will you allow me to offer a few remarks on Mori’s concert, which I find 
has not received a critical notice in last week’s Journal. ; 

It is a matter of just and frequently expressed regret, that music in Leicester should 
be so little cultivated, and musical performances in consequenee so ill attended, I 
entertain these feelings of regret as deeply as any one; but among the causes of the 
low estimate of music here, I cannot but consider as an important one the inferior 
character of the music given at concerts similar to the one in question. The pro- 
gramme was chietly made up of Bellini and Donizetti. Now without entering into a 
critical analysis of the merits of these fashionable composers, it is certain that they 
owe much of their popularity with the opera-going world to the admirable assistance 
they receive from the actors and from the band which performs the accompaniments, 
and upon whom, in fact, (with the exception of occasional beautiful vocal melodies by 


= bose inelegant designation describes a person whom the commercial world with more propriety calls— 
2 traveller. 
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Bellini), the whole weight of the performance of their respective operas depends. 
These compositions were presented to a Leicester audience, not only stripped of the 
necessary adjunct of a band accompaniment, but a ludicrous substitute—a piccolo 
pianoforte—is made to do the heavy duty, and even this is so hammered by the pianist, 
in the vain attempt to extract an audible tone for the occasion, that before one third 
of the concert is over it is most offensively out of tune. 

The evil to the cause of music from such a concert I imagine to be apparent. Are 
the audience likely on a future occasion to subject themselves to a similar infliction? 
And what feeling for music is generated in the uninitiated by the performance of such 
a bald and incomplete selection ? 

The puffing of the previous announcement was in keeping. Frederico Lablache 
was so printed in the bills as to be mistaken for his father: there was an awful dis- 
parity of size between the microscopic type of the Christian name and that of the letters 
considered of due size for the valued patronymic. It was, moreover, necessary to re- 
commend Mozart’s most celebrated and best known opera, as having ‘ excited so great 
a sensation in London ;” and Mori was to play a concerto for the first time, which con- 
certo turned out to be the ‘“thrice-told tale ” of an air with variations by Mayseder, 
(op. 40, I believe) ill played, and omitting the best part,—the slow movement—though 
it was decorated instead with Mori’s eternal Cadenza, which having transposed into 
every key, he tacks on to every solo performance with which he favours the public. 
An omission of the slow moyement was also made in the duetto for pianoforte and 
violin, All these facts cannot but be considered as highly complimentary to a Leices- 
ter audience. 

It is but just to allow that there were one or two exceptions to the general character 
of the concert. The brief selection from the ** Nozze” was a dilicious oasis. Mrs. 
H. R. Bishop and Miss Fanny Wyndham, by the exquisite amalgamation of their 
voices in the * Sul l‘aria,” gave the duetto in a style as near perfection as possible; 
and Miss F. W.’s “ John Anderson my jo,” was a choice reading of that touching 
ballad, and given with perfect intonation and deep expression ;—what made it the 
more acceptable was, the absence of all accompaniment, which the pianoforte at this 
late period of the evening was “rayther too bad” for. In Signor Begrez’s English (?) 
ballad it was not so important, being more in keeping with his style of singing. 

I would be the last, Sir, to do anything to lessen the number of concerts in Leices- 
ter; and I have troubled you with these remarks under the impression that the leader 
of the opera band—associated with the eminent vocalists who “ for a consideration ” 
(unfortunately as I conceive) place themselves at his disposal for an itinerant specu- 
lation of the kind in which Mr. Mori is now engaged—is doing much to the ultimate 
injury of classical music in the provinces ; and it is more to be regretted, as the means 
at his disposal are adequate to the effective performance of excellent selections of 
unquestionable and pleasing music, 

1 am, Sir, your obliged servant, 
Leicester, October 22, 1838, AMATEUR. 


There could be no objection to the country concerts of Mr. Mori or Mr. Bochsa, 
or any other gentleman celebrated for scouring the country in autumn, on a tour 
of concert-giving, were the performances such as a musician could in his con- 
science approve. But when we hear from witnesses worthy of all credit, how 
poor the exhibitions are, how little they realise the promise of the huge posting 
bills, how much art is exercised in the typography of the said bills, to confuse and 
mislead the reader ; how much puffing, moreover, about “ great sensations,” in 
the metropolis ; how often the new concerto turns out tedious as a thrice told tale: 
the prosperity of such speculations involves the degredation of the art. The innocent 
public reason thus: Would Mr. whom we read of in the London papers, 
that wonderfully clever man, give us anything bad? No; his all-sufficient name 
is our guarantee; his fine organs would endure nothing but what is super- 
exquisite. Alas, good people, let not your notion of what ought to be, deceive 
you as to what is. If you think that the music sounds very badly, pray don’t 
persuade yourselves that you are wrong. The thing is more than probable. A 
country professor might feel agitated for the sake of his reputation ; but the Lon- 
don one does not trouble himself in the matter. He is a bird of passage, and 
knows that it is ten to one if any one be present to tell tales. ‘The consideration 
with him is—Is the room full? Then the tickets are sold, the money is pouched. . 
The Bagsman is off! 
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THE PROPOSED NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MUSIC. 


We sincerely believe that there is no place in the world in which the fine arts de- 
rive so little advantage from government, and are so entirely committed to the patri- 
otic and friendly exertions of individuals as in England. T ‘. great men on the trea- 
sury benches sit enthroned like the gods of Seneca, highly delighted to witness the 
struggles of the virtuous and enthusiastic, but doing little or nothing to assist them. 
For it is to be observed of people in office, that as soon as any individual steps out 
of the ordinary course of his affairs, to propose some plan for the public good, they 
immediately rush to the conclusion that he is making a comfortable place for him- 
self, and has an eye to the quarterly payments of a convenient salary. Affixing 
this motive to the attempt of every innovator who designed to place the materials 
of musical history and science on a firmer basis in this country—they have com- 
pelled the friends of music to contemplate a long ascertained national deficiency 
without the hope of putting any remedy in operation. 

We happen to know that during Mr. Canning’s administration it was proposed 
to him by an individual as highly qualified for the office of librarian from the 
nature of his pursuits and acquirements as perhaps could be found in this country, 
to classify the MSS. existing in the British Museum, and to make them the foun- 
dation of a national depository of all documents which concerned the history of 
music, or the progress of the science. The minister deemed the project unworthy of 
attention—thinking that as England had gone on so long without a library it might 
go on still, Our students and our historians (such of them as had the money and 
the time) might go to Brussels, Paris, and Vienna as Dr. Burney did, or they might 
go farther if they chose, and disturb the dust in the monastic libraries of Italy,— 
the journey would improve their health and stimulate their faculties; our loving 
government would furnish them with—a passport! In this manner the great en- 
courage the arts. 

The time is fortunately past in which people who have great national objects at 
heart are content to sit with their hands quietly before them waiting till it may 
please Heaven to infuse into the breasts of the British senate some feelings and 
perceptions kindred to their own. The principle of union, in its application to 
good as well as evil purposes is well understood in these reforming days, and indeed 
may be considered as their most valuable fruit. It is gratifying to us to see a great 
design set on foot—purely by the “pressure from without,” and to observe its 
originator able to repel triumphantly the imputation of any personal or unworthy 
motives as far as the plan may be supposed to affect himself, 

We have received the following letter from the Gresham Professor of Music. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD, 


Sir,—As I am ignorant whether the subject of the inclosed address has ever been 
noticed in the Musical World, I beg to forward you a copy of it. I will add that, the 
effort which I have endeavoured to make has, thus far, been abundantly successful. 
Every member of the profession to whom I have mentioned it, has evinced his appro- 
bation of the plan, not by words only, but by substantial proofs of liberality. 2am 
particularly bound to express my acknowledgements to Mr. Moscheles for the auto- 
graph copy of his last studies, and to Mr. F. Cramer for a similar copy of one of his 
brother’s concertos ; to Messrs. Turle, Goss, Horsley, Hobbs, and other members of 
the profession, for various valuable donations; as well as to Messrs, Coventry and 
Hollier, Londsdale, Chappel, Purday, and Green, for their liberal contributions. It 
is almost unnecessary for me to add, the name of John Capel, Esq. as an early and 
munificent benefactor to any institution, calculated to advance the cause of good music. 

The Gresham musical library already contains a choice collection of church music, 
including most of the published compositions of Gibbons, Bird, Croft, Green, and 
Battishill. Purcell is yet to come. And of the Italian church writers, a very valuable 
collection (including 6 vols. of Palestrina) from the sixteenth century to the time of 
Paisiello, embracing many rare and valuable compositions by Morales, Ludovico di 
Victoria, Clari, L. Leo, Durante, Astorga, Casali, Jomelli, and Pergolesi. 

It is my earnest wish, as far as I have the power, to render Gresham College avail. 
able, among other important uses, to the advancement of musical taste and informa- 
tion, This is a duty which the Gresham Professor of Music owes to his art, to him- 
self, and to the memory of his founder, for no Englishman ever patronized music with 
a liberality like Sir Thomas Gresham. There are various ways in which such a 
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College as he endowed, might be rendered serviceable to science and to art-generally, 
From every other Metropolitan College music is excluded, but there her claims are 
allowed. No “ pampered menial” will “ thrust her from the door” of that venerable 
edifice, and the musician can never feel himself an unwelcome intruder into that muni- 
ficent institution. 

Several of the purposes at which you point, may be, and I will add, shall be realized, 
if Gresham College be allowed to regain “a local habitation,” such as its founder designed 
and such as it once possessed. But the decision of this question rests with others. 

If the Gresham Professor of Music, in common with his brethren, be placed out of 
the ordinary reach of public controul, if, having nothing to receive, he has nothing to 
ask of the public, he has the advantage of occupying a station in which there is no 
need to court popularity by any base or unworthy means, by lowering (as far as his 
influence extends) the standard of public taste, by the sacrifice of his own opinions at 
the shrine of fashionable folly; and thus compromising his own character and the in- 
terests of his art. It is under this conviction, that I entered upon the duties of my 
office, and thus, so long as providence permits, I shall continue to discharge them. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
3, Regent Square, October 26th, 1838. Epwarp Taytor. 


Mr. Edward Taylor’s address on the subject of the proposed library is so inte- 
resting that weregret our inability to transplant it at length into our columns. Its 
principal topics are—the want of such a national institution in England—the fitness 
of Gresham College for its locale from the circumstance of a musical professor- 
ship being attached—the evils attending the dispersion of valuable private collec- 
tions of music owing to the want of some common centre in which by public pur- 
chase they might remain for ever available for public benefit, &c. ‘The extensive 
libraries of Dr. Bever, Mr. Bartleman, Mr. Parker, Dr. Arnold, and Mr. Greatorex 
have been scattered, and many fine compositions have been irretrievably lost. 
Much of Purcell is missing, while the once celebrated Dr. John Bull (the Bee- 
thoven of his day, and let us not forget, Kapellmeister in Lubeck) has been trooped 
off bag and baggage to the realms of eternal oblivion. 

The name of Dr. John Bull reminds us that were the plan of Mr. E. Taylor 
realized in its full extent, and the library at once placed by some effective subscrip- 
tion on a par with those of Paris and Views, its principle influence would be felt 
not in the promotion of a talent for composition, for which purpose there are always 
books enough, but as of historical value ;—from the evidence to be furnished of the 
part sustained by England in the general progress of music ;—a great question and 
ene which honestly solved would, we feel convinced, bring a large accession of 
fame to the productions of this country. That we have suffered enormous injus- 
tice in the estimate of historians there cannot be any doubt ;—but when we 
remember what carelessness of our interests has hitherto been shown by our own 
selves, there is slight reason for wonder that foreign writers not finding ready 
sources of enquiry open, should have dispatched our claims with precipitation and 
injustice. 

The want of public libraries of music has entailed upon us, and with some 
justice, the contemptuous opinion of the continent, as of a nation without /earned 
musicians ; we mean in the archeological sense that MM. Kieswetter and Fétis, 
and other custodians of royal collections of music, are deemed learned. Both these 
men have been enabled to engage in histories of the art, which will at least do 
justice, it is to be presumed, to the countries which have encouraged them, and 
placed so large an accumulation of valuable facts at their command, History, 
the natural product of great libraries, can only be esteemed complete when one 
library contains the essential parts of all, and when the whole material has been 
subjected to the searching scrutiny of a philosophical musician. The meanest of 
foreign states has preserved the works of its most famous masters with some 
degree of national pride ; and continental history is therefore as far complete as 
it can be, while destitute of the collateral lights of our own. England alone has 
had the Gothic barbarity and ingratitude to suffer the acts of her great musicians 
to go unrecorded, and by manifesting a national indifference to the fate of cele- 
brated productions, the most disgraceful ever yet recorded of a civilized country, 
has justly forfeited that position to which her influence on the music of Europe 
would, if properly ascertained and ably vindicated, we believe fully entitle her. 
Mr, E. Taylor observes—‘‘ Perhaps no person now living possesses a complete 
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rs who adorned the age of Elizabeth it would be extremely difficult to collect, 
while the yearly diminution of existing copies will soon render the attempt 
hopeless. * * * Other compositions possessing a strong national and historical 
interest are lost ; such as the original music to the songs in Shakspeare’s plays, all 
of which has perished ; and the compositions which are especially connected with 
and illustrate the history of our dramatic music are of very rare attainment, and 
no collection of them is eth to exist.” 

It is time to remedy these evils as well as we can. Dr. Burney, a gentleman 
of education, being taken under the patronage of the earl of Sandwich, and 
enabled to travel, produced a history of music, which has a distinguished re- 

tation, even on the Continent. We have to thank a private nobleman, that 

urney has saved. our country’s credit with foreigners, for possessing any curiosity 
or interest in musical topics. But among other revelations made by the progress 
of events, is that of Burney’s incompetency to a thorough critical and philo- 
sophical investigation of the materials that fell under his notice. His scholarly 
attainments and elegant style alone saved his musical disquisitions from contempt. 
He wanted the vigourous nature of the true musician; he was cold, unimpas- 
sioned, and, in a musical point of view, uninstructed. Will it be believed, that 
he wrote his history, and even travelled in Germany, without knowing anything 
of the compositions of Sebastian Bach, a man who was the contemporary of his 
own youth? Emanuel Bach the Doctor visited, and has left a graphic description 
of him on record; but the old Bach, from whom all the minor streams flowed, 
was comparatively unknown to Dr. Burney, until in his extreme old age, when 
the late Mr. S. Wesley and Mr. Novello occasionally visited him at Chelsea 
College, and performed some of the clavier works since so extensively admired. 

The history of music, as far as the English are concerned, being yet to be 
written, and it being probable, that whoever undertakes the task will look in vain 
for the public spirit of another Lord Sandwich to support the expenses of a 
foreign tour, we hope the Gresham library may be enabled to offer such stores of 
our native music, as will permit its true Listery and influence, which lie near to 
the heart of Englishmen, to be fairly demonstrated, and the subject set at rest. 
This is the most patriotic motive we know to the formation of a library, and it 
is one which ought to interest the nation at large in the success of the project. 





OPERATIC, AND OTHER MUSICAL AFFAIRS IN ITALY. 


Ravenna.—Many of the singers being ill at the opening of the season, Doni- 
zetti's Gemma di Vergy was got up, and Madame Derancourt had to bear the 
brunt of the first representations. The two sick men, Biacchi (tenor), and 
Varese (bass) at length came to her assistance. Beatrice di Tenda was given, 
and pleased n many places, particularly the quintet in the second act, at which 
the hearers (we could never find out why) were always in a frenzy of delight. 

Fort1.—We have here, as prima donna, EKufrasia Borghese (so-so); as 
tenor, Antonio Pompejano (a weak voice) ; as bass, Natale Constantini (the best of 
the three). The operas performed here, and their success, were much'the same 
as those at Ravenna, with this difference only, that Madame Borghese either could 
not, or would not, sing the part of the heroine in Beatrice di Tenda, It was 
therefore committed to a young beginner named Boldini. 

Frerrara.—Three respectable beginners—two prime donne, Griffini and Pan- 
caldi, and a tenor, Pardini, together with the well known bass, old Porto, were the 
principal singers at the opening of the season, which commenced with Donizetti’s 
Furioso. Porto sustained the part of the Maniac, and the whole porformance 
was applauded. When Griffini did not scream, she made a delicious Antonina. 
Pancaldi, in the part of Irene, did much credit to her instructress, Marchesi. 

Botoena.—The prima donna Forconi, who is acquiring rapid celebrity, as- 
sisted by two young and pretty girls, named Cavali and Combi, (the former out 
of the school of Marchesi), a tenor, Palestracci, with a pretty voice ; and a bass, 
Vincenzo, the son of the well known tenor-singer Winter, who has made his 
second appearance on the stage in this city, began the season with Ines di Custro, 
of Maestro Persiani. ‘This opera, which has been frequently unsuccessful, was 


copy of the works of either Handel or Purcell; and those of the illustrious com- 
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quite the contrary here, and was indeed applauded to the skies. Forconi’s ex- 
ertions are the principal cause of this favourable reception, but she was exceed- 
ingly well supported. When Ia Sonnambula was announced as the second 
opera, recollections of Malibran and Persiani in that work created some anxiety 
for the success of Forconi in it ; but this might have been spared, for the public 
were convinced beforehand that she would play it well, and they clapped her 
accordingly, till their hands were sore. The third opera was [ginia d’ Asti, com- 
posed by Signor Casamurata, of Pisa, and it had success. This was followed by 
the second act of Ines di Castro, and the second act of La Sonnambula, a mis- 
chievous conjunction ! j 

Princess ‘l'eresa Hercolani, and a young lady named Clelia Tabanelli, not yet 
quite fifteen years old, both remarkable performers on the pianoforte, have been 
nominated associates of the Philharmonic Academy of Bologna. mst 

Giuseppe Pilotti, a native of this city, and professor of composition in the 
Lyceum, lately departed this life in the 53rd year of his age. He possessed an 
extensive reputation, and his loss is the more to be regretted, as the want of 
teachers like himself is becoming more and more perceptible in the theatres of Italy. 

Mdlle. Adele Crescini, who was giving concerts with great success, and making 
a tour through France, England, Germany, Poland, and Russia, lately expired in 
the bloom of youth, at Toligoff, six hundred wersts from Moscow. (Poor 
Adele! the worst is surely over in thy case). 





CHORAL HARMONIST’S SOCIETY. 
Tue season of this Society opened on Monday last at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street, with the following selection : 


Part I. 
Anthem, composed for and sung at the Coronation of 
Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. . . «.  ~« W. Knyvett. 
Oratorio—The Mount of Olives . ‘ etal - Beethoven. 
Part II, 
Madrigal—Come, Shepherds, follow me. -  « Bennet. 
Overture in D, : : . Romberg. 


Ode—The Transient and Eternal . r é - Romberg. 
Mass—No. 6... : 52 Sake ot Shas te - Haydn. 

Knyvett’s anthem went admirably well. Among the chorus, consisting of about 
eighty voices, and also in the orchestra, were several who took part in it at the 
Coronation and the succeeding festivals. This contributed to a result as successful 
as the composer himself would have desired, had he been present. ‘The solos in 
“ The Mount of Olives” were sustained by Miss Birch, Messrs. Horncastle and 
A. Novello. Miss Birch wasin excellent voice, and did ample justice to her diffi- 
cult part. Praise is also due to Messrs. Horncastle and A. Novello, for the manner 
in which they acquitted themselves. Some of the amateur violin players might 
have been now and then gently reminded of the necessity of accompanying so/os 
delicately. We hope this error will be corrected as they acquire experience. The 
madrigal was encored, and the Sixth Mass of Haydn, which has been seldom 
heard, proved one of that master’s most charming productions. 

When our space permits us, we intend to give a detailed account of this pros- 
perous and interesting Society, At present, we will merely say that its orchestra 
consists of fourteen violins, six tenors, three violoncellos, and three basses, with 
wind instruments complete, among whom are found Harper, Keating, Lazarus, 
and Godfrey. Mr, Dando is leader, Mr. Lucas, conductor ; and Mr. Cooper, jun., 
organist. ‘The room is always well filled, and the knowledge and love of good 
music extended by the performances, Romberg’s “ Dixit Dominus,” and Bee- 
thoven’s Mass in L are soon to be attacked, and, we trust, to be conquered. 





PROVINCIAL. 
Bury.—Mr. Mori’s concert on Friday morning was very fashionably and nu- 
merously attended. ‘The singers were—Miss Birch, Miss Fanny Wyndham, and 
Signor F. Lablache. 
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Canmartuen.—The concert at the Boar’s Head last night, by Mr. and the 
Misses Williams, of Aberystwyth, Mr. Sapio, and Mr. E. W. ‘Thomas, of the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, was rich in all the highest attributes of a musical entertain- 
ment. The room was much better attended than the concert which they gave 
last week, but not at all adequate to the superior character of the performances, 
which were of a very high order, and elicited the most rapturous applause of the 
audience who had assembled to foster native merit, and to do homage to the ascen- 
dency of natural genius. However much genuine merit may have to encounter 
in its onward career towards the temple of fame and towards the attainment of 
the more substantial realities of professional remuneration, still perseverance, 
seconded by genuine talent, will sooner or later rise superior to the difficulties and 
discouragements that embarrass and impede its endeavours to find its legitimate 
level in popular estimation. It is true that fashion in all things holds sovereign 
sway, but even fashion is sometime compelled to abate its prejudice, and to 
encourage rising talent, such as was displayed at the Concert Room last night. 
We have attended many concerts, but we never attended one in which the 
Fo wre was more hearty, general, or unanimous, or in which the feeling of 
delight was more evident. The encores were numerous, and the concert in con- 
sequence was protracted to a late hour, for the calls for the repetition of favourite 
en were of that hearty and impertiave character which would not brook 
refusal, 

The concert opened with Bishop’s delightful glee of “The Chough and Crow,” 
by the Misses Williams and Mr. Sapio; and it was given in a style of excellence 
which afforded a delightful presage of the rich combinations of melody and har- 
mony that were to follow. Of Mr. Sapio’s talents as a superb tenor singer, it will 
be superfluous to say much, for it would be “ throwing a perfume on the violet,” 
to descant on the merits of a singer who has been so long before the public, and 
whose taste.and execution, and whose reputation asa first-rate vocalist, are known 
throughout the British Isles. He executed all that was allotted to him, with a 
depth of pathos and a chasteness of style, that won for him the most hearty 
applause and severalencores. ‘The Misses Williams, however, occupy a different 
position from Mr. Sapio, whose reputation is established ;—they are on their trial, 
and we venture to predict that they will rise in their profession, as they possess 
all the requisites of superior singers. ‘The one is a fine soprano, and the other in- 
clines to a contralto; but the quality of their voices is congruent, and they blend 
delightfully in concerted music. ‘They possess great sweetness of tone, flexibility, 
and feeling ; and their style, which has been highly cultivated, and will bring 
forth, we trust, a rich harvest of professional fame, is highly expressive and touching. 

If the attendance last night were to be measured by the applause which their 
performance elicited from their delighted auditory, we should have pronounced it 
one of the most numerously attended concerts ever given in Carmarthen ; and it is 
no small tribute to the talents of the fair vocalists, that they produced such an im- 
pression on their hearers as is seldom witnessed in more crowded audiences. Nearly 
every song they sung was encored, and all were warmly and deservedly applauded. 

Mr. E. W. Thomas of the Philharmonic Concerts, with his “ brisk awakening 
viol,” as Collins styles it, also made his bow, and in several concertos and fantasias 
of De Beriot and Herz, “ discoursed most eloquent music.” His execution on this 
instrument is brilliant and eminently expressive, and in his hands it was full of 
grace and sensibility, and without intending any disparagement to the various emi- 
nent violinists, who, from time to time, have played to Carmarthen audiences, we 
must be permitted to award the palm of pre-eminent merit to Mr. Thomas. We 
have heard execution as brilliant and rapid, but we have not heard such exquisite 
delicacy of touch, and distinctness of articulation, combined with so much pathos 
and power, as Mr. Thomas exhibited last night in his masterly development of the 
wonderful resources of this small, but most expressive of all instruments. The 
rapidity and precision with which he shifted from the ground notes of the fourth 
string, to the polished and delicate harmonics of the highest notes in alt on the 
first string, was as astonishing as it was creditable to his ability as a first-rate 
violinist. His descending ranges were also co-extensive with the compass of his 
instrument, and were scarcely less surprising than his ascending flights. There 
was one charming movement which he played on the fourth string, which dis- 
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coursed the very poetry of music, and was certainly not the least effective part of 
his performance, although not perhaps so arduous as some of his more brilliant 
achievements in the higher departments of the instrument. 

Mr. Williams sustained his part of the concert with great taste and judgment, 
and all went off to the entire satisfaction of those who had assembled to enjoy the 
rich musical treat ; and in taking our leave of the concert and the performances, 
we can only say, “ Adieu, mais non pour jamais.”—Carmarthen Journal, 
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NewcastLe.—Mr. Strauss, the celebrated waltz composer, has given two Con- 
certs during the present week, in this town. The first was on Monday evening at 
the Assembly Rooms, and was well attended. The orchestra, which consisted of 
twenty-eight performers, was the best which has been witnessed in Newcastle for 
many years, and the performance gave universal satisfaction ; the execution was 
surprisingly perfect, and the pieces, several of which were of Mr. Strauss own 
composition, were exquisitely beautiful, and called forth the most enthusiastic 
applause. Another concert was given in the Music Hall on Tuesday evening, 
which fully sustained the character given of the one on the previous evening. Mr. 
Strauss purposes giving a grand promenade and ball on his return from Edinburgh 
on the 15th inst.—Newcastle Journal. 


Exerer.—The Cathedral organ was opened on Sunday last, after undergoing 
very extensive alterations by Messrs. Gray and Son, of London. The principal 
additions are a new swell to Gamut G, and a set of double diapason pedal pipes 
to GG G, the 24-fect pipe. They are of a very large scale, and have a magnifi- 
cent effect, speaking the real notes on the instant, and not the fifths, so annoying 
to the ear in the large pedal pipes in the York and Birmingham organs. Mr. 
S. 8. Wesley, the talented organist, presided at the instrument, which from being 
the worst, may now be reckoned one of the best in the kingdom. The whole of 
the alterations have given entire satisfaction to the Dean and Chapter. 


Batu.—The Abbey organ, built by Mr. John Smith, Sen. of Bristol, is at last 
finished, and was opened on Tuesday last. Mr. 8. S. Wesley, of Exeter, per- 
formed the Voluntaries, and Mr. Angel, the deputy organist of Wells Cathedral, 
accompanied the Wells Choir throughout the services. About £600 was collected 
on the occasion. 


Bosron.—Mr. Bochsa’s concert at the Assembly Rooms on Monday evening, 
was attended by most of the leading families in the town and neighbonrhood. 
Mr. Bochsa’s performance on the harp afforded the highest gratification. He was 
assisted by Mrs, H. R. Bishop, Puzzi, and Brizzi. 


Bury.—A selection of sacred music was performed, on Sunday last, in the 
Presbyterian Chapel, on the occasion of the opening of the new organ, built by 
Renn, of Manchester. Mr. Turle presided at the organ, and a selection of sacred 
music was performed by Mrs. Knyvett, Mr. Knyvett, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Ma- 
chin. On Monday morning a performance took place in the Chapel ; a choice 
selection of sacred music from ‘¢ The Messiah,” “The Creation,” &c., formed 
the programme. In the evening a concert was given, by the same party, in the 
Irwell School-room. 


Cuxsrer.—The grand Pedal Organ, erected in St. John’s Church by Messrs. 
Hill and Davison, of London, was opened last Sunday week by Mr. Thomas 
Venables, the organist, and by a public performance on the following Monday by 
Mr. Gauntlett. The instrument possesses surpassing sweetness of tone, and great 
power in the pedal organ, which has two octaves, thus enabling the performer to 
play the pedal fugues of the great Sebastian Bach. Mr. Lyon, of Pulford, de- 
serves commendation, and the thanks of the parishioners for the manner in which 
he has carried into effect the will of the late Vicar, in providing them so noble and 
complete an instrument.—Chester Chronicle, 


Mancuester.—The third professional concert is announced for Thursday 
evening, the 15th. Mrs. C. A. Seymour, Mr. Walton, and Mr. James Isherwood 
are the vocalists, and Mr. C. M. Weiss, and Mr. W. Lindley, the instrumentalists. 
+s ¥ C. A, Seymour, formerly a student in the Royal Academy of Music, is the 
leader, 
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COURT CIRCULAR. 

The Queen attended divine service on Sunday last in St. George’s Chapel. 
The 7’e Deum and Jubilate were Travers in F ; the creed, Kings in F; the 
anthem, a selection from Haydn’s Creation. Mr. G.J. Elvey presided at the 
organ. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

PuiiHARMonic.—At a general meeting of the members of the Philharmonic 
Society, held on Monday evening, M. Moscheles was elected a director for the 
ensuing season, vice Sir George Smart, who had sent in his resignation, to the 
regret of the whole Society, stating, as a reason, that it was quite out of his power 
to devote that time to the duties of the office which they required, owing to his 
numerous professional engagements, Several members were proposed, many of 
whom had very little pretensions and less qualification for the distinguished post. 
Both Moscheles and Bishop ought to be always in the directorship, for no man is 
better acquainted with instrumental music than the former, and very few so well 
qualified to superintend vocal compositions as the latter. ‘The directors are,— 
Messrs. Dance, F. Cramer, Moscheles, Potter, T, Cook, Willman, and Anderson. 

In consequence of the death of Mr, Ferdinand Ries and Mr. Attwood, there 
were vacancies for two members, but only one was elected,—namely, Mr. Kearns, 
a highly talented man,—owing to the shameful black-balling system, which is 
carried on at this Society to a degree beyond belief, not so much out of dislike to 
the candidates proposed, as to those who recommend them. Messrs. J. Barnett, 
Rooke, Westrop, and W. 8S, Bennett were elected associates; and Mrs. Alfred 
Shaw’s name was enrolled on the list of female subscribers. We regret to hear 
that the meeting on Monday night was anything but an harmonious one; there 
were a vast number of discords introduced, and scarcely any of them resolved. 


British Musicrans.—The members of this Society had a trial of new com- 
positions on Wednesday, at the Hanover-square Rooms, which have been fresh 
painted and beautified, the prevailing colour being pea-green, with gilt mouldings. 
The seats have been re-covered with scarlet moreen, The list contained quartets 
by C. Potter, Hopkins, and Graves ; overtures by Barrett, Stephens, Hopkins, 
Montgomery, Graves, and Hart ; a concerto for the violoncello, by W. Phillips ; 
another, for the pianoforte, by H. B. Richards; and a violin solo, by Mr. Case. 
Mr. Blagrove led the band, and Mr. Lucas conducted. It is doubtful whether 
the Society will be enabled to give any public concerts, owing to the want of 
support. The subscription list has but a gloomy appearance at present, we regret 
to hear. 

New Yorx.—Rooke’s opera, Amilie, was brought out here on the 15th inst, 
(October), with the greatest possible success. Miss Shirreff, Wilson, Henry, and 
Seguin were rapturously applauded, and called for at the end of the opera. The 
also entered into a fresh engagement, to return here from Boston, where they will 

erform for a fortnight. Amilie has been repeated every night to crowded 
any Our orchestra consists of German, French, and Italian musicians, who 
are quite pleased with Rooke’s opera, and they do ample justice to it, under their 
able leader, Mr. Penson. The chorus of “ To the mountain,” is a special favourite 
here ; indeed, most of the songs are nightly encored. 

Sone 1n Cortonranus,—In the second volume of a publication, called “ Clio 
and Euterpes,” or, ‘“ British Harmony,” printed some fifty years ago, with some 
curiously engraved illustrations, by Henry Roberts, thcre is a song commencing 
with “Charmer, hear your faithful lover,” sung in Coriolanus, as there stated. 
Can any of our correspondents throw any light on the subject? Were songs ever 
introduced in the play of Coriolanus? If so, by what characters sung, and by 
whom composed ? 

Worcester Musican Festivau.—Steps have already been taken to forward 
the Festival for the ensuing year. A meeting of gentlemen took place on Satur- 
day last at the Bishop’s palace, The programmes will embrace many attractive 
features. 

Mr. Brauam appeared on Monday evening at Drury Lane Theatre in Auber’s 
opera, Fra Diavolo, and was very well received, 
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PIANOFORTE. 

Kiallmark, Allegretto e Valse «..«....Blackman 
——. Maltese Airs, No. land2. 

—. L’oiseau de Venus . 
Little, J. H. Bagatelles, book 3... 
Overture Tancredi, duet. 
Dos Santos. La Reine d’océan. Third 

set of original ——* as duets 

(new series) devhee worssesscceseoosccoeete FUSIME 
+ Ditto, as Solos, ‘with ‘Flute 

Accompaniment, arranged by A. C, 

Whitcombe Ditto 
Auber, Ov. Massaniello (new edition).. Platts 
Davison’s Rondinos from “ The De- 

vil’s Opera,” Nos. 1, 2, and 3..+.0+.Hill & Sons 




















Strauss. Rosa Waltzes, arranged as 
duets E. Chappel 
Burgmuller. 


Rondo on the Venetian 
air—** Donne PAMOre” seseeeeeee ° 
- The favourite air—* i 

Luna” Ditto 
Joan Struss. My Grandmother's QuadrillesJefferys 
Roseller’s Fantasia on airs in ParasinaMills 
Duvernay’s Ist set of Quadrilles, ar- 

ranged as duets, by Sutton «.....00L. Lee 
Gems a la Barnett. “ The Evening 

Drum,” arranged as a divertimento, 

by A. Devereaux Ditto 
Strauss. Alexandria waltzes as duets.. Wessel 
——. Valses set B. Das Leben ain 

Tang, ditto . A ° -Ditto 
Carpentier. ‘‘ L’Esprit de piquillo,” 

Bagatelle . 
Czerny. 4th Rondeau mignon of ** Les 

Elegans, ” on ‘ Kenilworth,” ‘* Ri- 

uiqui” quadrilles, Second quad- 
rille de la reine . Ditto 

Lanner. Waltzes, set 8, * Labyrinth,” ’ Ditto 
Schuncke. ‘* Les plus belle,” No. 2, 

or waltz by Strauss. . Ditto 
Liszt’s 3 Airs Suisses No.1... «Mills 
Czerny. Souvenir de Tasso Fantasie 

on airs from Donizetti's ‘lasso. 
Plachy. Four gems from Bellini’s 

operas arranged as Rondinos 
Riquiqui. A set of Quadrilles played 

by Strauss’s band Py -Ditto 
Westrop, H. Divertimento, Op. 3 %.T Purday 
Holmes, W. H. Fantasia and varia- 

tions on an air, a la Bellini . -Ditto 
Weippert,G. National Union, or echo 

of the bands 7th set of quadrilles 
. ° ° e - Ditto 
Le Bouquet des dames, 2 
ooks . -Cocks 
La mode de vienne et de la 

cour d@’Angleterre, (duet.) His fa- 

vourite waltzes, sets 13 to 24 - Ditto 
Mayer’s Air with variations, (solo) 


Ditto 

















Op.41 . . ° . . 
Doehier. ** Quadrille de la Reine,” 

(sclo) No. 3 Wessel 
Lanner. Labyrinth W alzer (solo) .Ditto 


VOCAL. 
“The Exile,” ballad, written and 
composed by Mrs. P. Blackwood.....Chappell 
** Tam weary,” ditto, by ditto...........Ditto 
« The soneny Harp,” ballad, by Miss 








A. Cowell Ditto 
Nelson, S. ** Jolly Bacchus”......s00+ Jefferys 
Stevenson, Sir J. ‘* Tell me where is 

fancy bred” Mills 
Horsley * Blow light thou balmy 

air,” 4 voices Ditto 





Linley, G. ‘* The quiet of my own 

loved cot, or Sweet village rose”......Monro 
Lowe. 6 historical ballads of Esther, 

No. 4 -Wessel 
Beethoven. 3 posthumous songs, No. 

1, **When the sunbeams “slowly 

sinking.” -Ditto 
Aspull, W. Songs for the drawing 

room 2. T Purday 

The Winter's ione beautiful 

rose . e Ditto 
Remember me. . -Ditto 
——. Old Times. - Ditto 
- And wilt thou whee when I 
am low?’ ‘ «Ditto 
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Weexty List or New Pusticarions. 












. © Art thou not dear unto my, 
heart?” 





. Come, touch the harp” 


The Wrecker’s song . 
Pyne, Louisa. ‘ O the smile on thy 
cheek” . - Ditto 
Kalliwoda. German Songs, No. 101. 
** Sing on, old man” . 
PIANO AND FLUTE. 
Kuhlau. 15th Duet, var. bril. romance 
in Euryanthe «Wessel 
16th Duet, var. bril. romance 
in Jessonda . Di 
Grand duet on the air from 


“Ditto 


» Wessel 





Clinton, 

L’Elisir d'amore, So son ricco,” 
p 3l. : & . .Ditto 

Frisch. ‘‘Souvenir del ‘Italiana in 
Algeri.” . ° . Ditto 
Romberg, A. The Poet's desire - Ewer 
Wade. The long lost strain -Mori 
—. ! ask me not. ° - Ditto 

Macfarren. Air, Queen of cities,” 
from the Devil’s Opera. . + Hill 

+ Duet, ‘* Fond seducer,” from 
ditto . .Ditto 


Strauss. Hommage a la Berne, by 
Forde (waltz) . “oc 

. La Rosa, by Forde (waltz) ‘Ditto 

. Merkur’s—F lilgel—Sonnam- 
bula — Kunstler — Ball— Railroad— 
Coronation—Hermath— Klange, a 
ranged by Clinton Wessel 

PIANO AND VIOLIN. 

Reissiger, and Maurer. ‘* La Pasta,” 
Introduction and var on “Sorte 
secondi,” from Zelmira, Op. 36 —_—. Ditto 








GAN. 
Bach’s Choral Fugues, Gauntlett, 
Part Lonsdale 
Ditto ditto, ditto, 
Nos. 19 to 24, singly... a sseseresesees DELCO 
SACRE SIC. 











Clare’s Sacred Harmon -Cocks 
Hamilton’s new method for the Piano, 

with 31 airs and preludes by Czerny. Ditto 

. CORNOPEAN AND PIANO 

Macfarlane, G. Six favourite pieces, 

No. 1, ** La Duvernay,” Fantasia 

on the Cachucha. 2, “ La Rage des 

Harisiens,” Duke of Reichs adt’s 

waltz. 3, Van Bree’s Cantata, 

“* Maria’s cares are o’er.” 4, Sou- 

venir a Schonbrun, Coronation 

march. 5, Grand march, ballad of 

Alfred, 6, Giuliani’s cavatina of 

Cimorosa, with variations, ‘ «Wessel 
Macfarlane and Clinton. Guerlande 

of six German Melodies, No. 116 .Ditto 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Loder, E. J. Music in the Foresters D’ Almuine 
Franchomme. Book 5 of his works, 

var. airs Russes and Ecossias Op. 4. Wessel 


Proch. Concerts’ de societe, No. 6, 
“ The fleecy clouds.” -Ditto 
Godbe. Guirlande of six Italian melo- . 
dies, in six numbers . . Ditto 


Clinton. Op. 25,on Duet from Norma Ditto 
Fleche, A. The Poloki mazurka, and 
**Court Lae waltzes ° Jeffereys 
Burney, T. The Musical Bijou, 
an Album of music and Poerty, for 
1836 -D’ Almaine 
ber yt Op. 25, Trio on “Deh ! con 
” (Norma) . 
Chopin’ 8 Introduction and Polonoise— 
“ La Gaite!” in C Ditto 
Grant we beseech thee merciful Lord, 
an anthem for one voice . - Willis 
The collect for the 2ist ste after 
Trinity. Ditto 
Praise the Lord ‘0 my soul, a verse 
anthem for fine voices, arranged tom 
Haydn’s Creation, by the Rev. J. 
Croithwaite, A. M , Preventors View 
in Christ Church Cc ‘athedral, rice 6s. Ditto 
Ma Chimere chansonnette, by abarreE. M —- 
Donizetti. Me voglio fa’nagasa 
By-gone hours, written by Mrs. Norton, 
arranged for the guitar by Pelzcr . Ditto 


- Wessel 





2. T. Purday 
‘Ditto 
Hearts ease . Ditto 











PURCELL’S SACRED MUSIC, 
EDITED BY VINCENT NOVELLO. 


| & 72 Numbers, Containing all Pur- 
cell’s Services, Anthems, Chants, Sacred Songs, 
Duets, Trios, &e. Hymns and Latin Pieces, with 
a separate Accompaniment for the Organ or Piano- 
forte. N.B. Each number contains one or more 
Anthems, complete in themselves, from 2s. 6d. to 
15s. The72 numbers may Ld bound in & vols., 
with Life, Portrait, &c., 121. 

The whole of this work . al engraved upon 
extra-sized plates, printed upon fine large paper; 
and no expense has been spared in bringing out this 
Standard Edition of the Sacred Works of the great- 
est musical genius that England has produced. 

London: J. Alfred Novello, Music Seller to 
Her Majesty, 69, Dean Street, Soho, 


EW GLEES, TRIOS, QUAR- 
L TETTS, aud MADRIGALS. 
God save the Queen, newly harmonized— 
V. Novello. 
The separate Voice and Orchestral parts 
are printed, price 4s. 
Had we never met, 4 voices—William Shore 2 
Hence, smiling mischief—Hargreaves ....... 2 
Italian Herdsman’s evening song, 4 yoices— 
cast 2 
Just like love, 3 voices—Davy and Novello 2 6 
2 
2 
2 





to 
—) 








Lullaby, 3or 4 equal voices—Storace and 
Novello 
Lullaby, 3 or 4 treble voices--Storace and 
Novello 
Lo! across yon biasted heath. (prize glee)— 
Hargreaves 
Morley’s 40 Madrigals and Canzonets, for 3 
and 4 voices, edited by Holland and Cooke 31 
Old | Morning, 4 voices, (prize glee)—V. 
Novello 
Old May Morning, 4 voices, (Trebles)—V. 
Novello 
On the seas, 3 voices—Hargreaves..s.sseeree 
Pleasures of Music, 4 voices—C. Stokes...... 
Passed is the race of Heroes, 4 voices—Har- 
greaves. 
Sweet mirth, 3 voices, (prize glee) WwW. Shore 
Strike the lyre, 4 voices—T. ( 
Sweet flowing river, 4 tbr vonener eee 
Twelfth night song, 4 voices—V. Novello.... 
*T was in the dark and dismal hour of night, 
4 voices—Clifton 
Troppe t’affidi, 5 A tassistensi Hon. Lord 
Burghersh .., .s.-seesseoe 
Venetian boatmen’ sev ening song, 4 voices — 
from Bach, E, Taylor..scsserceeseeosesre 
Vale of the cross, 3 voices—Hargreav 8... aes 
Wood nymph (The) 3 voices, trebles—G. 
Ware. 20 
Willie brew’d a peck o’maut, 3 voices—(new 
edition) W. Shoie.... ~~ 
What shall we sing? 3 voices— ew edition) 
J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 
Especially petronae by his Grace the Archbishop 
Canterbury. 
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TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
A peculiar feature in J. A. Novello’s 


Catalogue is, the extensive Publications, in 
pr Vocal and Orchestral Parts, for CHORAL 
Soctet1£s, who may be supplied at 69, Dean Street, 
with every requisite, where this c: talogue may be 
had Gratis. 

J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 





A GOOD SHAKE FOR 3s. 
Oe on the Vocal 


Shake, with — and exercises for ob- 
taining that i t, written and 
imamibed to her friend and Pass Mrs. Searle, (late 
Miss Cecilia Novello,) by Mrs. Blaine Hunt, pro- 
fessor of singing. 

*,* Mrs. Hunt’s terms for teaching singing and 
— yay be obtained at the 
J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 
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Just Pub ished, 
The following Vocal and Instrumental Pieces in 
G. A. MACFARREN’S 
Grand Musical Composition called 


“THE DEVIL'S OPERA.” 
IR—“ Queen of Cities.” -20 


Arietta—* Like him who sails on the 
midnight deep.” . . - 2 0 
Trio—“,Good night.” (complete as sung in 
the Opera) , 
Ditto,” (first movement only, in E 


eS 
> 





at 
Duet—* Fill the goblet to the brim.” ° 
Song—‘‘In my bosom dwell s asorrow” . 
Barcarole—‘‘ O’er the smooth waters.” 
Duet—* Fond Seducer! dare I trust?” 
Song—* Forget thee? no, never! al ° 
Ballad—*‘ O, Blame me not.” . 
Duettino—* T ransporting moment.” 
Canzonet—*‘ I come from the realms of 

cloudless blue.” violoncello obligato . 
The Overture arranged for two performers. 
Davison’s Rondinos on eee in the opera 

Nos, 1, 2, and 3, each ° - 186 

Published by H. HILL & SONS, Regent Street, 
and to be had of all music sellers in town and 
country. 


ANCING TAUGHT in the most 
Fashionable Style, by H. WILLIS, 41, 
Brewer Street, Golden Square. Private Lessons 
at all hours to Ladies and Gentlemen of any age, 
wishing privacy and expedition. An Evening Aca- 
demy on Mondays and Fridays. A Juvenile Aca- 
demy on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Families and 
Schools punctually attended. 
A card of terms may be had on application at the 
Rooms. The Rooms may be engaged by Private 
Parties. 
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PIANOFORTES, 
EXTENSIVE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


WORNUM INVENTOR and 


e Manufacturer, of Patent Double-Action 
Pjanofortes, at the Musie Hall, Store Street, Bed- 


ford Square. 
THE PICCOLO. 














Plain, in Mahogany 30 Guineas 
Best Ditto 34 Ditto 
Elegant, with Trusses .....+.. +. 38 Ditto 
Ditto, with Cylinder......++. 42 Ditto 
Plain Rose 42 Ditto 





Elegant cowevessessssscssess sessseee scenes 50 Ditto 
COTTAGE AND CABINET. 
From 42 Guineas to... 75 Guineas 
POCKET GRAND HORIZONT AL. 





From 55 Guineas to...... ecescereccesccsesees 75 Guineas 
IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 75 Guineas t0...ssssvereserseeeee 90 Guineas 


The above Instruments are well Manufactured, 
and all prepared for extreme climates. 

The Piccolo stands 3 feet, 8 inches high; and the 
Pocket Grand is only 5 ft. four in. long. 

A liberal allowance to exporters and dealers. 

This extensive reduction has been drawn from 
the advertiser as a measure of protection to his 
‘* New Piccolo Pianoforte,” the success of which 
has induced certain manufacturers to announce and 
sell instruments of a different character under the 
same name, by which the public are deceived and 
the inventor injured 


pan Published. 
ROMBERG’S Vocal Works, 


e@ No. 4.— 
‘*THE POET’S DESIRE,” 
an Air = Pianoforte Accompaniments, price 3s. 
EMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
“A 4, Price Five shilllings. 
“THE MILL,” 
song with Pianoforte and Violoncello, or Horn 
Accompaniments, by Kreutzer, 3s. 
J.J. EWER & Co, Bow Church Yard, 
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NEW MUSIC, PUBLISHED BY 


R. COCKS & CO. 
20, Princes-Street, Hanover Square, 
London. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
C. CZERNY’S LETTERS. 


To a Young Lady on the art of 
playing on the Pianoforte, from the earliest 

rudiments to the highest stage of cultivation; 

written as an appendix to every school for that 

instrument; translated by J. A. Hamilton, four 

shillings. 

This Work is in a forward state of Publication hy 

Subscription, by 


MESSRS. R. COCKS & CO, 


The Publishers of Ly Pianoforte School have 
expressed to me a wish that I would explain, under 
the epistolary form, and in a concise, clear, and 
familiar manner, the peculiar mode of proceeding 
in the instruction of my pupils, and of leading them 
forwards step by step, which I have employed 
during my long career as a teacher of the piano- 
forte; and that, in so doing, I would fully detail 
all those minute particulars which, from their 
nature, could not well find a place in a pianoforte 
school. 

By means of the present work, I have endeavoured 
to satisfy their request; and I have done so the 
more willingly, because the form of letters approxi- 
mates the nearest to verbal instruction. 

The reader must suppose, therefore, that, b 
means of short, friendly, and cheerful letters, 
have undertaken to draw the attention of a talented 
and well-educated girl of about twelve years old, 
residing at a distance in the country, progresively 
to every thing which might assist her in the better 
comprehension and application of the rules which 
are contained in almost every pianoforte school. 

It is further assumed that each letter follows that 
which immediately preceded it, after a lapse of 
about eight or ten weeks; so that the pupil may 
have sufficient intermediate time to learn all the 
rules which are laid down, and to avail herself of 
them in her subsequent practice. 

And thus the instructions here given proceed 
gradually and naturally from the carllest rudiments 
to the highest degree of cultivation; for the last 
letters contain as much explanation relative to the 

rinciples of harmony or thorough-bass as the 
Fimits of this little work would allow, in order to 
facilitate and render intelligible to the pupil any 
future study of the theory of music. 

I hope, therefore, that a frequent and attentive 
perusal of this little work, and an intelligent appli- 
cation of the rules given therein, will prove of 
utility to pupils of everv age, and in every stage of 
their progress ; since I have endeavoured, in them, 
to avoid, as far as possible, the dryness so generally 
complained of in works of instruction, and to 
place every subject within the comprehension of a 
pupil of whatever age. 

Though these Letters are written as a kind of 
appendix to my own Pianoforte School, still they 
may be used with equal advantage along with any 
other Method, and may therefore, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as a not unweleome assistant to pupils in 
general.—Prefuce by the Author. 


CONTENTS OF THE WORK, 


Letter 1.—First Rudiments of the Piano. 

Letter 2.—On Touch, Tone, and mode of treat- 
ing the Pianoforte. 

Letter 3.—On Time, Subdivision of the Notes, 
and Fingering, 

Letter 4.—On Expression, and Graces of Embel- 
lishment. 

Letter 5.—On the Keys, on Studying a Piece, 
and on playing in the presence of others. 

Letter 6.—On the Selection of C iti 
suitable for each Pianist, 
Letter 7.—Rudiments of Thorough-bass, 
Letter 8.—On the Formation of Chords. 
Letter 9.—Continuation of Thorough-bass. 
Letter 10.—On Extemporaneous Performance. 


most 
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AN-DEL’S Choruses, Arranged 
as Duets for the Organ or Pianoforte, by 
Dr. Crotch, each 2s. 
No.l. Sing unto God. 
2. Ye Sons of Israel. =. Joshua 
3 Fall’n is the foe « Judas Maccabeus. 
4. Immortal Lord of Earth 
and Skies . .  « Deborah. 
5. For unto us a Child is 


. Judas Maccabeus. 


om . 
6. Hallelujah... 
Moses and the Children 
of Israel, and I will 
Sing unto the Lord . Israel in Egypt. 
8. O be Joyful, and Serve 
the Lord ... . Utreeht Jubilate. 
9. Worthy isthe Lamb . Messiah. 
To be Continued. 
R. MILLS, 140, New Bond Street. 


TO TEACHERS OF SINGING. 
HE Society for the Encouragement 


of Vocal Music will distribute, in the months 
of April and May next, the sum of Firry Guingas 
in prizes, for the best examples of successful class 
teaching, of singing, and the notation of music. It 
will not quired of the candidates that they shall 
have followed any particular method or system of 
instruction; the result only will determine the 
award, Examiners and Judges—E. Taylor, Esq., 
Gresham, Professor of Music; and J. Turle, Esq., 
Organist of Westminster Abbey. Conditions and 
particulars of the prizes may be obtained (gratis) 
of Mr. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East; J. A. Novello, 
69, Dean Street, Soho; Taylor and Walton, Upper 
= Street; and of Monro and May, Holborn 

ars. 


W. E. Hickson, Hon. Sec. 
IGHT Keven COCOA FLUTES, 


with German Silver double spring-actioned 
Keys, made on the principle of the two most emi- 
nent professors, Nicholson and Rudal, price 2l. 15s., 
with case, &c., complete, Every Flute is tested, 
and none offered for sale unless found to possess the 
elements of true musical expression, and warranted 
perfect in tune. Aolian Harps and Guitars in great 
variety.—At LIMBIRD and Co's Music Ware- 
house, 143, Strand, near to Somerset House, facing 
Catharine Street. 














Just Published, 


OYAL QUADRILLES FOR 
PIANOFORTE, with Flute Accompani- 
ments, ad lib., composed by T. Latour, price 4s. 
‘Iso a brilliant Galopade, price 2s. 6d.; and a 2nd 
Galopade, price 2s., by the same popular author. 
London: J. A. Novello, Music Seller, by special 
appointment, to the Queen. 





In Three Vols., Bound, each 2Is., or in Six Parts 
Stitched, Each 10s. 6d. 


LEMENTI’S Gradus ad Parnas- 


sum; or, the Art of Playing the Pianoforte, 
exemplified ina series of Fingered Exercises, in the 
strict and free styles. In this unequalled, magnifi- 
cent, elaborate, and scientific production, which 
professors of every class have admitted not only 
to be unequalled, but infinitely superior toany other 
work of the same kind, The student will find 
whatever is necessary to his perfection in an art 
which the world acknowledges the author to have 
S- with a success which it would be super- 

uous to enlarge upon. 
Published by KEITH, PROWSE, and Co. 
48, Cheapside. 


LONDON ;—Published for the Proprietors, by HENRY 
HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall East, & R. GROOMBRIDGE, 
Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, every Thursday After- 
noon, at Four o'clock, where Advertisements, Works 
for Review, and Communications ‘or the Eantor, will 
be received.—The Musical World may be bad, by 
order, cf all Book and Music Sellers, 

Printed by WILLIAM WILCOCKSON, Rolls Buildings, 

Fetter Lane, London, 














